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cost of a comprehensive survey of road development in Sind and a similar survey
of certain of the Eastern States and parts of Oiissa has recently been undertaken.
This is hardly the time or place for me to enlarge on the engineering problems
involved in the economical construction and maintenance of roads in India. I will
say no more about them than that experts all agree that few countries in the
world are faced with such difficulties as those that arise in India from the combina-
tion of fast motor traffic with heavy unsprung bullock carts with their narrow iron
tyres. The problems, naturally, vary in different parts of India, but they have
much in common and if the Indian Roads Congress, which was inaugurated a few
days before I left Delhi takes permanent form, it should be able to render material
help in forwarding their solution,

ECONOMIC OUTLOOK

You will, no doubt, expect from me some reference to the existing economic
position and some attempt to project myself into the future. The first and most
outstanding point is that the credit of India stands higher than it has done for 20
years. For the first time since 1896, the Government of India have issued a loan
on a three per cent basis and this now stands at over par. It is true that this
was a comparatively short term issue, but the medium and long-dated loans are all
at prices which show a yield to redemption of something not very much above 3
per cent There are, of course, a number of causes for this improvement of credit,
most of them extremely satisfactory and one of them less so. The main causes,
no doubt, are the improvement in the political condition of India and the sound
financial policy pursued by my Government during the last three or four years.
On the other hand, these factors, by themselves, could not have raised the prices
of our securities to their present level, but for the low rates prevailing in London
and these are due to the abundance of money seeking a home in London, partly
because of the comparatively small demand for trade accommodation in the world at
large and partly because of the unsettled political and monetary conditions in so
many quarters. That the demand for money for financing international trade is
not as heavy as we should like to see them is not surprising, for apart from the
disturbed political conditions in all parts of the world, restraints are everywhere
being placed upon trade in the shape of tariffs, quotas, prohibitions and exchange
restrictions, but if the high level of Government loans is, in part, a reflection of
the limited demand for trade loans, it must not be assumed that India is still in
the trough of depression. It is quite true that recovery is not as rapid as we
might wish, but there are definite signs that it is in progress, The weekly figures
of railway earnings show that railway traffic has been on a considerably higher
level during the current year than it was in the corresponding period of last year.
The figures of external trade, both imports and exports, are a distinct improvement
on those of last year. The general level of industrial production appears to be
higher than it was in 1933. For the nine months up to September, 1934, the
indigenous production of mill-made cotton piece-goods showed an increase of 156
million yards over that of the corresponding period of 1933 and no doubt this
increase would have been much greater but for the strike in Bombay during April
and May, Iron and steel manufactures show a very considerable increase and
improvement is noticeable also in cement, kerosene, petrol and coal.

These are encouraging signs and when we add to these the fact that in a number
of primary commodities there has been a distinct recovery from the disastrously
low level of prices to which the cultivator had been subjected, I think it can be
said with confidence that India had passed the lowest point of the economic crisis
and that some sort of upward movement is in evidence. The important thing for
us is how far will this upward movement go. There are a number of people who
think that India can make herself independent, economically, of the rest of the
world. I do not take that view. I believe that there are very definite limits to
India a power of recovery independently of that of the rest of the world. We are,
therefore, vitally interested in the recovery of the rest of the world. For the world
at large, I doubt, if recovery will go very far until two changes have occurred, the
first toe restoration of some measure of political stability and confidence and the
second the removal of a large number of the restraints which now exist upon the
exchange of commodities and services. To take the second point first, it is clear to
me that the prosperity of India must, for many years to come, depend upon her
ability to increase her sales abroad of the raw materials and foodstuffs which she
so abundantly produces. It is true that this can to some extent be done by